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promise of the bureau was unfulfilled. The founder
was summoned to duties at home, and his mantle
fell upon the shoulders of others who were unable
to sustain the burden. The outward shell of the
organization remained, but the soul had vanished.
A vast amount of information concerning the career
of cosmopolitan soldiers of fortune was collected ; but
that mechanical result would have hardly satisfied the
restless spirit who guided the early fortunes of the
venture.

A vigorous control over civilians entering all port
areas in Egypt was now instituted; but despite im-
mense pains, the measure at Port Said was never
entirely successful. By mixing with labour, a deter-
mined person could and doubtless did without difficulty
evade the police control. It was impracticable to
photograph every one of the 15,000 casual and con-
stantly changing labourers in Port Said, and the metal
disks substituted in place of photographs were un-
satisfactory as evidence of identity. Work suffered
from constant interruption caused by a steady stream
of fresh and more stringent instructions from Intelli-
gence (#). Labour grew sullen, and naval, military,
and civil employees complained bitterly of the incon-
venience which they experienced. But authority only
hardened its heart. The toll exacted by submarines
upon Allied vessels in the Mediterranean grew heavier,
and the general public was uneasy lest the enemy had
indirect sources of information concerning shipping
movements from Egyptian ports. There is little
reason to suppose that the suspicion was founded upon
fact; for enemy submarines, lying off the northern
mouth of the Suez Canal, had no need to establish
communication with the shore. The convoy system
saved them that troublesome business. Twice, often

never mentioned.   The quaint conceit deceived no one in Egypt, and
was the cause of innocent amusement to many.